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Lessons for Human Society: 

The Orca Community of Johnstone Strait 


I sit silently, with headphones on, listening 
to the boundless sound coming from a 
combination of six hydrophones (underwater 
microphones) that give humans an opportunity to 
listen in on orcinus orca, mistakenly referred to 
the killer whale. The time is 1:20 am., and as'I 
sat hunched over the lab bench studying an 
identification guide of northern resident 
community orcas, I am suddenly brought to 
attention by a high pitched sound Did I really 
hear it? Then, only the sound of the ebb tide 
rushing from Johnstone Strait through Blackney 
Passage on its way to Blackfish Sound can be 
heard Five minutes later, I hear it again, an N47 
type call, the distinct vocalization of the A30 
maternal family, a group of orcas I had come to 
know well. They are the most resident of the 
orca families that travel back and forth in front of 
Orcalab on Hanson Island my home base for .the 
summer. Fifteen minutes later, the 3Qs are upon 
us, unseen in die blackness o( a moonless night 
Hermann, my companion, confirms the presence 
of six orcas by listening to their breathing. Three 
adult males are evident from their cannonading. 
exhalations while Mom and her two kids emit 
softer breaths. On the headphones, I am treated 
to an orcaesque symphony of both musical 
whistles and ghost-like screams interspersed with 
trains of echo-location clicks; sounds used to 
communicate and search out their prey 


By Brian McHattie 
respectively. Riding the ebb, the whales move 
through, noisily discussing family business. I 
listen to them until they can be heard only 
distantly on the Flower Island hydrophone, 10 
miles north of where I sit Just another trip for 
the A30s, but an experience of a lifetime for me 

Just over 200 orcas comprise the northern 
resident community who travel, in search of 
salmon, down the inside passageway off 
Vancouver Island's east coast from Campbell 
River north towards the Queen Charlotte Strait 
Theirs is an intricate, cIose-Tcnit society of 
families, organized into groups by their 
genealogy and vocalization patterns. The A30 
maternal group provides a useful example. The 
A30s, named for the matriarch A30, are 
comprised of six members: mom, her three sons 
who remain with her their whole lives, and two 
daughters. They are part of the A2 sub-pod (A2 
was A30's mom) and the A1 pod (A2's mom), a 
grouping they share with other closely related 
maternal groups. Together with nine other pods 
they form the A clan, sharing the same language, 
analogous to Irish and Canadian within the 
English language, in contrast to die G and R 
clans and the southern J clan who speak different 
languages, akin to English as compared to French 
(Bigg et al. 1987). The whales mix a great deal 
within pods as well as within tho greater 
community with different families pairing up at 
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different times, disbanding and joining 
with otners as they feed, rest ana piay 
together. 

While orcas are now protected 
under the federal Fisheries Act against 
capture by aquarium entrepreneurs, this 
has not always been the case. I was 
reminded of this fact a year ago as I 
listened to Dr. Paul Spong give a lecture 
at the University of Toronto, sponsored 
by Zoocheck Canada. It was Paul's 
words and pictures that spurred my 
activism on the issue of orcas in 
captivity and led me to Hansen Island, 
site of Orcalab, his home and research 
facility. Paul spoke passionately about 
the plight of Corky, a female orca from 
the northern resident community, 
captured along with 12 other members 
of the A5 pod at Pender Harbour, 
British Columbia, in 1969. From over 
70 orcas removed from B.C. and 
Washington State waters in the 1960s 
and 1970s, Corky is the only survivor. 
Ironically, if still in the wild, she would 
be considered a young mom of 
twenty-nine with perhaps another forty 
years of life expectancy in the blue 
waters around Vancouver Island (Spong, 
1991). In captivity at Sea World, San 
Diego, her habitat for the past seven 
years (she lived in Marineland Palos 
Verdes, CA. before that) she is living on 
borrowed time. In the past year, she has 
started to swim in never ending circles 
around her tank, a sure sign of ill-health 
and life draining boredom. This 
summer, I saw Corky's mother, A23, 
and her family on many occasions. 
Perchance you may have seen an ABC 
TV Prime Time special on the Corky 
issue this summer, (I have a copy), a 
program stimulated by interest in die 
Free Willy movie. The special was 
filmed largely in the waters around 
Orcalab in July with a short sequence at 
Sea World. The ABC interviewer pi ays 
die calls of her family to Corky and she 
is seen to go into uncontrollable shivers 


— tell me that she doesn't rememoer ner 
ramiiy ana what it is iike to oe home. 

For those interested in learning 
more about whales! where you can view 
whales in the wiid, how to get involved 
:n the orca captivity issue (Marineland 
in Niagara Falls is a good local 
example) and specifically the Corky 
campaign, I can be contacted at I —905— 
627—3499. I have an excellent slide 
presentation on whales, which I enjoy 
giving to school groups and other 
organizations. The presentation focuses 
on the blue whales of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence as well as other whales and 
the Corky issue 

As I write this article, I listen again 
to that early morning encounter with the 
A30s and I feel rejuvenated. Orcas and 
whales, in general, speak to us; we need 
only open our hearts and minds to hear 
and learn from them. As I listen, I 
imagine I am hearing the boisterous 
round of vocalizations that will occur 
when the A23's welcome Corky home. 
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Blrding Shoreacres 
Park, Burlington 

By Rob Dobos 
For its small size, Shoreacres Park 
in Burlington ranks, throughout the year, 
as one of the better binding stops in the 
greater Hamilton area Located on the 
south side of Lakeshore Rd midway 


between Walkers Line and Appieov Line 
and extenaing io the Lake Ontario 
shoreline, this 14 acre propertY is an 
important naiurai area within me neaviiy 
urbanized environs of Burlington. This 
park provides a haven for migrant 
passerines moving along the lakeshore in 
both spring and fall. It also provides 
access from which to view waierbirds on 
Lake Ontario. A few interesting birds 
breed at this site, and interesung 
wintering birds can also be found 

The property was purchased by the 
City of Burlington in 1990 and turned 
into a park. The western half of the 
property holds the former Birge mansion 
surrounded by park-like grounds. 
Shoreacres Creek flows through the 
eastern half, and is flanked by a natural 
floodplain area. An old road allowance 
from Lakeshore Rd to the lakeshore, 
which is bordered by overgrown hedges, 
separates the two areas. This track 
provides easy walking access to the lake. 
An informal trail skirts the creek 
through the floodplain, but this area is 
usually very wet during spring and fall. 
The eastern border of the property is 
formed by Second Lane, a private 
roadway off-limits to the public, which 
should be respected by birders. Parking 
is accommodated in a large pull off on 
Lakeshore Rd. just opposite Shoreacres 
Dr. 

A lesser known area lies on the 
north side of Lakeshore Rd. along 
Shoreacres Creek. The floodplain from 
Lakeshore Rd. north to Spruce Ave. is 
heavily wooded, and is partly owned by 
the City. Apparently most of it is 
privately held, however access does not 
appear to be restricted The area can be 
entered from behind the pumping station 
off Lakeshore Rd on die west side of 
the creek. A trail continues along the 
creek, which can be crossed over two 
old wooden foot bridges (use caution as 
their condition is deteriorating, 
especially the southwest one). 
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As mentioned, Shoreacres is 
excellent for passerine migrants in both 
seasons, including many species of 
warblers, flycatchers, vireos, thrushes, 
wrens, sparrows and finches. Any 
regular passerine migrant can be 
expected, and rarer species should be 
looked for. In the past few years, 
species such as White-eyed Vireo, 
Louisiana Waterthrush, Connecticut 
Warbler and Olive-sided Flycatcher 
have been seen here. The best spots are 
usually the shrubs along the ianeway, 
the treed creek banks, the wooded area 
along the lake east of the creek mouth, 
and the whole section north of 
Lakeshore Rd. In the fall, hawk 
migration following die lakeshore can 
also be viewed, so don't forget to look 
up occasionally. Large numbers of 
swallows can often be found hawking 
for insects along the lakeshore in mid- 
to late April. Also, the wet meadow 
between the creek and laneway may 
produce American Woodcock in early 
spring or fall. 

During the summer breeding 
months, Shoreacres is less exciting, but 
it does support some species not usually 
found within urbanized areas Yellow 
Warbler, Warbling Vireo, Willow 
Flycatcher and Gray Catbird appear to 
be resident. Shoreacres is the most 
dependable local spot to find Carolina 
Wrens throughout the year, and a few 
pairs breed in the area. Northern 
Mockingbirds may also be found 
Black-crowned Night-Herons are 
regularly seen roosting in die willow 
trees along the creek from April through 
to the fall. Nesting boxes have recendy 
been put up by the City Parks 
Department (Tm not sure for what?), but 
an Eastern Screech-Owl was found in 
one box last year. 

The winter months will have fewer 
birds, but Carolina Wrens are usually 
found The occasional White-throated 
Sparrow, Winter Wren, or Hermit 


Thrush may be present, along with 
winter finches in irrupbve years. A 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was present 
during the winter of 1992-93 on the 
north side of Lakeshore Rd Bird 
feeders can be viewed in yards bordering 
the creek north of Lakeshore and in the 
front of some yards on Secord Lane. 

Lake viewing from Shoreacres can 
be very productive. There is usually a 
good collection of waterfowl just 
offshore from mid-autumn through the 
winter to late spring, comprised largely 
of the regular diving ducks. Interesting 
wateibirds to look for include Common 
and Red-throated Loons, Homed and 
Red-necked Grebes, Brant, King Eider, 
all three Scoters, and Harlequin Duck. 
Rarer gulls and jaegers can also be 
looked for in the fall when conditions 
are favourable for seeing these species at 
die west end of Lake Ontario. In late 
May, flights of Whimbrel may be seen 
along the lakeshore if lucky, as they 
seem to be more regular the farther east 
one travels along Lake Ontario. 

One of the most notable regular 
features of Shoreacres is the almost 
year-round concentration ofRed-necked 
Grebes offshore. Few if any are present 
in January and February, but they arrive 
by mid-March, and build in numbers 
through late April and early May. Some 
typically stay throughout the summer 
(10-15). Numbers build again in early 
fall, and drop off by mid-December. Of 
great interest is that the summering birds 
have been observed in recent years to 
display courtship behaviours, and have 
even built a nest of algae on the 
concrete breakwater on one occasion, 
which unfortunately was washed away 
by waves. The shoreline along 
Burlington does not seem suitable for 
nesting, as it has been hardened for the 
most part by shoreline "protection" 
structures. Perhaps if suitable conditions 
can be provided, these birds may be able 
to breed, as they appear interested in 


doing so. It should be noted that 
Red-necked Grebes historically did 
breed along the Burlington lakeshore at 
the old Brant Inn site (now Spencer 
Smith Park) dining the 1940's and 50's. 

I hope this article gives you a 
flavour of the interesting birding that 
can be found at Shoreacres Park. It 
should be of interest to any naturalist as 
well, as it provides habitat for other 
urban wildlife, including a Red Fox 
family. The overgrown meadow in the 
floodplain can be good for butterflies 
during the summer, including large 
numbers of Peck's Skippers in late 
summer. Undoubtedly, the area is 
interesting botanically as well, and 
deserves exploration by local botanists. 


The following article was first printed in 
the February 1961 Wood Duck. 

A Geologist Looks at 
Hamilton Mountain 

By Frank W. Beales, PhD., F.G.S. 

"Familiarity breeds contempt" is a 
phrase that is only too often true. So it 
is that to many people "the Mountain" is 
at most a view, or a view point, a 
nuisance in the winter, or a thing of 
beauty in the Fall. Even to naturalists it 
may be but a place to spot birds, or one 
in which to collect flowers and fruits. 
The rocks that form it, and without 
which there would be no mountain, 
receive but the scantiest attention. In 
winter the capping layers of rock 
become festooned with icicles as the 
cracks and fissures yield water; how 
many think of the possibility that the 
porosity so indicated might mean wealth 
in gas and oil? It could, if the rocks in 
question could be found in certain 
associations with other rocks. In like 
vein, how many have noticed that this 
rock at the top of the mountain contains 
little pockets of shiny mineral crystals? 
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A mineralogist would recognize the lead 
and zinc sulphides, galena and 
sphalerite, and wonder if he could locate 
great ore bodies similar to those 
exploited in the Tri-state mining area of 
die United States. The construction 
engineer sees yet another facet of the 
rocks that form the mountain top. He 
sees a source of high quality crushed 
stone for road material and concrete 
aggregate. The geologist looks closely 
at the rocks of the Mountain and 
attempts to evaluate their significance. 
He does this wherever the bedrock is 
exposed to view in cliffs, stream beds, 
or road cuts. Clappison's Cut, Webster's 
Falls, Jolley Cut and the Mountain road, 
typify the exposure of a succession of 
rock strata that the geologist seeks to 
study. He measures and describes these 
strata foot by foot, or sometimes inch by 
inch. Samples are collected of every 
different rock type for more detailed 
examination in the laboratory. Fossils, 
the remains or traces of ancient life, are 
tagged with labels designating the 
stratum in which they were found and 
are transported back to the lab or 
museum for detailed examination and 
identification. 

The accumulated data are arranged 
systematically and assembled These 
data in turn are compared with data 
from other areas until, by process of 
matching and comparison, a history of 
the mountain can be postulated. As his 
work proceeds the geologist begins to 
see into the Mountain. He sees it as a 
layer cake with each succeeding layer 
consisting of the sediment that 
accumulated as a great delta or under a 
clear blue sea For example, sandstone 
layers may look very much like the 
sheets of sand forming at present in the 
Mississippi delta areas. The limestones 
with abundant fossils exposed, among 
other places, in the ledges of rock above 
Albion Falls, were certainly deposited in 
shallow seas, probably warm shallow 
seas, similar in many ways to parts of 


the present Caribbean and Gulf of 
Mexico region. Was the Hamilton area 
subjected to a subtropical climate four 
hundred million years ago when these 
rocks were laid down? If so, where 
were the Poles and the Equator in those 
remote times? This is not just a 
rhetorical question it is a serious 
problem. The relative positions of the 
continents in die past is causing 
geologists much perplexity at the present 
time. Various observations and lines of 
thought have led us to realize that terra 
firma is not anything like as firm as the 
ancients believed However, it is one 
thing to observe earthquakes and think 
in terms of movements of a few feet, or 
even a few miles, but it is quite another 
to envision movements of whole 
continents over distances of hundreds of 
miles. Among the more recent studies 
that have led to suggestions of 
continental drifting, are measurements of 
the magnetism of certain sediments. In 
recent sediments magnetic minerals tend 
to settle to die bottom oriented in the 
present day magnetic field If we 
measure the residual magnetism of 
ancient sediments we find that very 
different positions are suggested for the 
north and south magnetic poles in 
ancient times. One explanation for the 
results obtained could be that the 
continents have drifted apart since the 
deposition of the sediments concerned 
The evidence is by no means absolutely 
conclusive at the present time but it is 
sufficient to start geologists seriously 
thinking along these lines. Any young 
mathematician or physicist who desires 
to find an interesting field in which to 
work would do well to consider the 
study of geophysics, that is, the 
application of physics to geological 
problems. Recent discoveries in the 
field of geophysics such as those in 
geomagnetism, already mentioned; and 
geochronology, or dating of rocks, have 
stimulated whole new fields of research 
in geology and an enormous amount of 


work must be done before we have fully 
assimilated these new ideas. 

Returning to the layers of rocks 
which form Hamilton's Mountain, I have 
omitted the details of description of 
these layers because diey have little 
meaning unless the regional setting is 
fully explained Unfortunately, we have 
neither time nor space for this. The 
"Silurian" age of the Mountain strata has 
been determined by an indirect process. 
Firstly the fossils found entombed in the 
rocks have been identified It has been 
assumed that, within the limits of 
geological accuracy, similar assemblages 
of fossils are of similar ages the world 
over. Names, such as "Silurian" have 
long since been given to the different 
times during which characteristic rock 
systems accumulated More recently it 
has been possible to estimate the 
absolute time intervals involved in some 
of these named time units. This has 
been achieved by the isotopic analysis of 
certain radioactive minerals. For 
instance, lead may be formed from the 
decay of Uranium or Thorium. If we 
can determine the amount of this lead 
formed in a mineral and know the rate 
at which it is forming, we can produce 
an estimate of the age of that given 
mineral in the rock. The ages 
determined are approximate but they 
give us an idea of the order of 
magnitude of geological time. Thus, we 
now consider the red beds exposed in 
places at die base are thought to be 
about 440 million years. We cannot, 
however, make a simple step and say 
that the 300 odd feet of beds exposed 
took 20 million years to accumulate and, 
therefore, I foot of sediments took about 
60,000 years to accumulate. We know 
that there were times of non-deposition 
and even erosion and that the strata that 
we see probably accumulated very much 
faster than this. 

Fossils are not only studied for the 
assistance that they give in die dating of 
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rocks. They also assist us to reconstruct 
the conditions prevailing at the time at 
which the rocks were formed. For 
instance, many of the fossils found in 
the rocks of the Hamilton mountain 
belong to zoological groups that are 
exclusively marine at the present time, 
If we assume that these groups were 
probably exclusively marine in the past, 
we are forced to the conclusion that, 
with the exception of the red beds, the 
rocks of the Hamilton mountain 
accumulated as muds and sands on the 
floor of ancient seas. In the course of 
time these soft sediments have 
compacted and become lithified into the 
rocks of today. More widespread 
studies of fossils lead to the realization 
that successive panoramas of plants and 
animals have replaced each other on the 
Earth's surface since very early 
geological time. The great English 
. scientist Darwin was largely responsible 
for suggesting the mechanism of 
evolution whereby these successive 
fossils might have developed. Briefly, 
the Darwinian hypothesis stands upon 
the following four main pillars: 

1. Animals, or plants, 

tend to produce more 
offspring than will 

ultimately survive to 

maturity in the next 
generation. 

2. Those animals, or 
plants, produced will 
not all be identical 
but will tend to vary 
just as present day 
populations vary. 

3. Some of the 

variations, even 
though slight, will 
tend to confer an 
advantage or a 
disadvantage on the 
possessor of that 
particular trait 


4. Because of the 
overproduction, 
competition will 
develop, and because 
all individuals are not 
alike the fittest are 
the most likely to 
survive into a later 
generation. 

Thus it is that the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, introduced largely 
by Darwin but amplified and elucidated 
in many ways by later scientists, has 
become the most widely accepted 
mechanism as the basis for evolutionary 
change. Unfortunately, the story of 
evolution has proved to be anathema to 
many individuals who refuse to believe 
it, largely on religious grounds. 
Disbelief on the part of some persons 
has often been a great stimulus to 
scientific research and will undoubtedly 
continue to be so in the future. 
However, when the basis for disbelief 
results from an apparent clash of 
scientific and religious thought it can be 
mutually disturbing. At times the two 
views of die same subject seem to be 
completely irreconcilable. Perhaps the 
problem can be expressed better 
symbolically rather than resolved. 
Scientific and religious processes of 
thought are different Scientific thought 
can be pictured as taking place on the 
surface of a sphere. Religious thought 
would then be pictured as taking place 
on the surface of another sphere, but 
these two spheres intersect only along a 
line. Thus, symbolically, there is no 
common area of thought, it must be 
conducted on one sphere or the other at 
any given time. Solutions arrived at on 
one sphere will inevitably differ from 
the solution as considered upon the 
other; but both processes of thought may 
be entirely valid within their own sphere 
of reference. This problem has been 
dwelt upon at some length because it is 
one that is commonly asked of the 
geologist who has studied fossils and the 
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evidence for the evolution of life 
through geological time. Many, 
probably most, today accept the concept 
of organic evolution and have resolved 
any apparent clashes for themselves. 
For any who wish to study evolution, a 
fascinating topic lies ahead. The 
succession of life through the millions of 
years of geological time has seen an 
enormous variety of creatures, large and 
small, beautiful and grotesque, yet all 
■ fitting into a community of life of the 
times to which they belonged. 
Reconstructing ancient living creatures 
can be just as fascinating as modem 
natural history. The data for these 
studies come from various sources but 
one source open to us all is to collect 
the fossils from rocks exposed in various 
places like the Mountain, the Niagara 
Gorge, the shores of Lake Erie, or old 
quarry openings as at Hagersville and 
Port Colbome. Whatever the 
conclusions drawn from these data, a 
study of them and the realization of the 
variability of successive life forms is 
bound to be both interesting and 
rewarding to whoever undertakes such 
work. 

Although the geologist is interested 
in all rocks for purely scientific reasons, 
he is also interested in efforts to exploit 
these rocks for natural resources for the 
benefit of the Canadian economy. The 
shales occurring at the base of the 
Mountain are in places exploited for 
brick making but, economically 
speaking, by far the most important unit 
is the massive Guelph-Lockport 
Dolomite layer forming the top-most 
rock strata of the Mountain in many 
areas. This porous and permeable layer 
is the main aquifer, or water-bearing 
layer, over very large areas on top of the 
Mountain. The common fissures in die 
rock are largely responsible for die 
excellent permeability, and hence the 
"pumpability" that characterizes wells 
drilled into this layer. As the population 
density rises in the Mountain-top area 
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the value of this excellent aquifer is 
going to be more and more apparent 

As already mentioned, the Guelph- 
Lockport stone is potentially valuable 
for use in the construction industry. Not 
all areas are equally valuable. The first 
consideration is quality and this can only 
be determined after an exhaustive series 
of tests. The durability of the crushed 
stone can be gauged by placing it in a 
Los Angeles abrasion drum in which it 
is rotated; subsequently die rate of wear 
can be computed. The chert nodules, 
apparent as white patches near the top of 
die mountain in many places, are 
deleterious because of their britde 
nature. Minute cracks form in the chert 
during crushing and these are pried open 
by the freezing and thawing of water in 
winter. Similarly, fragments derived 
from the shaly or platy layers of the 
rock may disintegrate under winter 
conditions. The "soundness" of stone is 
conventionally tested by using the 
expansive force of crystallization of 
magnesium sulphate from a saturated 
solution to simulate freeze and thaw. 
Even when a series of physical and 
petrographic tests have indicated a 
satisfactory stone quality, the location of 
the area relative to likely markets must 
be carefully considered. Transportation 
costs are likely to exceed production 
costs in most market areas. 

Thus, the geologist looks at die 
rocks of the mountain with eyes that are 
trained to observe in-part as a naturalist, 
in part petrographer, in part economist, 
and in part as a historian. It may be just 
"the Mountain" to many, but to the 
geologist it is a mental picture 
demanding answers along many different 
lines of thought. He sees mental vistas 
of stormy waves breaking on reefs and 
beaches. He re-enacts the death of 
myriad freshwater deltaic shellfish 
caught by die high tides of an ancient 
sea and watches the drying and cracking 
of the muds deposited along the 


shoreline and in the lagoons. He sees 
much there to fascinate him but he sees 
also a challenge for the future. The 
little we know about the rocks we see 
about us is far outweighed by the 
staggering amount that we realize we do 
not know The one ray of hope, 
however, lies in the steady development 
of new accumulation of new data along 
the old well-tried lines of investigation, 
is leading to a progressively better 
understanding of the ancient history of 
the Earth we live on. 

To prosper, and to perform its task, 
a profession needs recruits and the 
geological profession is no exception. 
Come and join us! ® 


The 1993 Fisherville 
Christmas Bird Count 

By John Miles 

The 1993 Fisherville Christmas bird 
count was held on January 2, 1994. 
After several cold and very windy days, 
the early owlers encountered rain which 
turned the roads to ice as the 
temperature started to fall after the rain 
stopped. The first respond to the 
Screech Owl tapes was at 12:30 am. 
and by dawn the 5 parties in the field 
had found 71 Screech Owls and twenty 
Great Homed Owls. 

As dawn broke, the sun was 
shining, In the afternoon, the sky 
clouded over and the temperature 
continued to fall. 

In the field during the day, there 
were 42 observers in 15-18 parties who 
came from Bowmanville in the East to 
Delhi in the West to take part They 
searched the towns and country side for 
everything they could find Thirteen 
feeder watchers also contributed to the 
cause. The final tally was 21,288 
individuals of 80 species. 

For the 5th year in a row, raptor 


totals were outstanding, with 553 hawks 
and eagles plus 204 owls counted The 
observers counted an impressive 46 
Northern Hamers, 345 Red-tailed 
Hawks and 115 Kestrels. The previous 
Ontario high of 80 Short-eared Owls set 
at this count in 1991 was broken with 
100 counted 

Noteworthy birds found on the 
count included a Yellow-headed 
Blackbird at Peacock Point, 2 adult Bald 
Eagles at Peacock Point and an 
immature Bald Eagle along the Grand 
River south of Cayuga. Roger Gifford's 
feeder produced the first Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet found on this count 

A casual visitor to the Taquanyah 
Nature Centre reported to the nature 
centre staff that he and his son saw a 
small heron below the dam and upon 
looking at the bird guides identified the 
bird as a Green-backed Heron. The 
nature centre staff checked below the 
dam and flushed a small heron with 
several Great Blue herons. While the 
light was bad, the distinctive call note of 
the Green-backed Heron was heard 
This may be only the second 
Green-backed Heron reported on an 
Ontario Christmas Bird Count since they 
were started in 1900. A lingering 
Phoebe was found south of Cayuga 
along the- southerly exposed bank of a 
sheltered creek valley. 

The following is the bird count: 

42°50 r N 79°50'W center at jet 

Haldimand-Norfolk Regional Rd 12th 
and 5th cone. Town of Haldimand to 
include Fisherville, Balmoral, Cayuga, 
Selkirk, Clanbrassil, Kohler and Nelles 
Comers. Jan. 2nd; 12:15 am. to 5:30 
p.m. temp 16° to 37° F. Wind WNW 
10-20 mph. 0-3" snow cover. Still 
water frozen. Moving water partly 
open. A.M. clear. P.M. partly clear. 
Observers: 42 in field in 15-18 parties 
(non-owling) plus 13 at feeders (40 
hours); 21.5 hours and 275 miles 
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owirng. Total party hours: 124.25; 
party miles: 872; 53 hours and 46 miles 
on foot; 71.25 hours and 825 miles bv 
car. 

Common Loon 1, Great Blue Heron 6, 
Green-backed Heron 1. Canada Goose 
1476, American Black Duck 51, Mallard 
62, Greater Scaup 1409, Lesser Scaup 2, 
White-winged Scoter 200, Common 
Goldeneye 313, Buffi ehead 707, Hooded 
Merganser 1, Common Merganser 834, 
Red-breasted Merganser 39, duck, sp. 
2500, Bald Eagle 3 (2ad, 1 im.), 
Northern Harrier 46, Sharp-shined 
Hawk 6, Cooper's Hawk 2, 
Red-shouldered Hawk 2, Red-tailed 
Hawk 345. Rough-legged Hawk 33, 
American Kestrel 115, Merlin 1. Gray 
Partridge CW, Ruffed Grouse 12, Wild 
Turkey 6, Virginia Rail C W. Common 
Snipe I: ' Bonaparte's Gull 10, 

Ring-billed Gull 50, Herring Gull 109, 
Great Black-backed Gull 24, gull sp. 7, 
Rock Dove 568, Mourning Dove 873, 
Eastern Screech Owl 71, Great Homed 
Owl 20, Snowy Owl 2, Long-eared Owl 
10, Short-eared Owl 1QQ. Northern 
Saw-whet Owl 1, Belted Kingfisher 1, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 21, Downy 
woodpecker 142, Hairy Woodpecker 33, 
Northern (Yellow-shafted) flicker 2, 
Eastern Phoebe 1. Homed Lark 75, Blue 
Jay 291, American Crow 277, 
Black-capped Chickadee 624, Tufted 
Titmouse 7, red-breasted Nuthatch 12, 
White-breasted Nuthatch 109, Brown 
Creeper 18, Carolina Wren 2, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 18, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet' 1. ' American 
Robin 2, Northern Mockingbird 10, 
European Starling ■ 2131, •> Northern 
Cardinal 206, American Tree Sparrow 
791, Field Sparrow 2, Song Sparrow 21, 
Swamp Sparrow 9, White-throated 
Sparrow 2, White-crowned Sparrow 3, 
Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) Junco 98, 
Lapland Longspur CW, Snow Bunting 
80, Red-winged Blackbird 5, Eastern 
Meadowlark 13, Meadowlark sp 2, 


Yellow-headed Blackbird 1. Common 
Gracide 5, Brown-headed Cowbird 428, 
House Finch 1262, Common Redpoll 
857, Hoarv Redpoll 1. Pine Siskin 2. 
American Goldfinch 101, Evening 
Grosbeak 7, House Sparrow 4627. 

Total: 79 species; 21,287 individuals. 

Participants: . Compiler—John Miles, 
P.O. Box 449, Jams, ON N0A 1J0; 
Dorothy Armstrong, Colin Bell, Eleanor 
Bell, Rinchen Boar dm an, Jeff Bussey, 
Randy Carter, David Cattrau, Geoff 
Cattrau, Jim Cram, Hugh Currie, Floyd 
Deiter, Jim Dowell, Rick Dowson, 
Dennis Duckworth, .Gloria Emery, Lois 
Evans, Margaret-Aim Fecteau, Rudy 
Fecteau, Mary Galli, Ray Galli, Janet 
Gifford, Roger Gifford, Ray Geras, Jerry 
Guild, Jim Heslop, Mark Jennings, 
Barry Jones, Erie Long, Rick Ludkin, 
Jim Mathieson, Sandra Mathieson, H ugh 
McArthur, Jamie Miles, John Miles, 
Steve Miles; Fred Moerschfelder, John 
Motz, Jerry Pilny, George Pond, Lina 
Radziunes, William Read, Path Rusins, 
A1 Sandilands, David Sandilands, Neil 
Sandilands, Betsy Smith, William Smith, 
Jim Smith, Terrie Smith, Brian Steward, 
Joanne Steward, Mike Street, Ron 
Tasker, Linda Wilson, Randy Wilson, 
(Taquanyah Nature Centre). ® 


The HNC Conservation 
Committee: 

A Great Tradition 
Continues... 

By Brian McHattie 
1927: the HNC ensures the protection 
of Cootes Paradise through 
spearheading itsdesignahon as a nature 
sanctuary. 1961: the HNC becomes 
the first naturalists' club in the country 
to purchase its own nature sanctuary, 
Spooky Hollow, followed by ■ the 
acquisition of Short Hills in 1968, and 
the Spooky addition in 1993. In the 
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1980s: 1 the HNC conservation 
committee gave the Hamiiton Harbour 
Remedial Action Plan a wildlife context 
organized the peregrine falcon hack, 
began conducting biologicai inventories 
throughout the study area, sat on 
regional government environmental 
committees and tadc forces, and 
produced three landmark publications, 
the Naturally Hamilton booklet the 
Natural Areas Inventory and the 
Herpetofaunal Adas in 1993/4, 
considered tbs best of their kind 
anywhere in Canada. The Conservation 
Committee's strong conservation efforts 
were recognized in 1989 when it 
received the 1988 Environmentalist of 
the Year Award. 

What a history I With this-legacy' of 
excellence, I think you can understand 
why members of the HNC Conservation 
Committee feel that anything we choose 
to undertake is possible. We are all 
very proud of the HNC and honoured to 
be part of an organization that is 
unparalleled anywhere. That’s the 
reason for this article — we want to 
share our enthusiasm with you and tell 
you what opportunities the conservation 
committee has to offer you. 

Want to offer your volunteer time to 
an organization that is already well- 
respected and established? The HNC, 
in its 75th year, is well-known to 
politicians and bureaucrats. By 
announcing you're from the HNC, you 
have instant credibility. 

Considering a career change? The 
conservation committee provided Don 
McLean and myself with the necessary 
experience and confidence to quit our 
jobs, attend the Unversity of 
Waterloo's Environment and Resource 
Studies program, seek degrees and move 
full-time into good nature conservation 
jobs. , ; 

Want to shake hands with 
well-known pditidam, foe famous 
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yourself. learn over iOO acronyms in 
30 days, meet interesting iolk? Many 
of us cail Bob Morrow. Reg Whynott 
and Don Ross by their first names (and 
sometimes otner names — j ust kidding!), 
and we know Don is already famous (on 
CHCH every week!); acronyms, hmm ... 
CELA. LGRLT. CONE. MOEE (join 
the committee and fascinate your 
friends!) and we try our best to be 
interesting. Is it easy work7 Well, you 
must be dedicated, willing to work 
independently on many fascinating 
issues, be interested in developing your 
presentation and fundraising skills and it 
helps to have the critical mind of an 
invesuganve reporter. 

What issues are we working on right 
now or wish to get into? 

Wetlands-. Hamilton-Wentworth and 
Flamborough in particular are chock full 
of wetlands. Is the new provincial 
wetlands policy working? What sort of 
developments are the growth-crazy 
politicians planning for these areas? 
Can we work with groups elsewhere 
across the province to make wetlands 
protection stronger—using the 
Environmental Bill of Rights/federal 
Fisheries Act? 

Cancellation of the Conservation Land 
Tax Rebate for Conservation Authorities: 
Follow-up on this issue, described in the 
June, 1993 Wood Duck 

Protection of forests : What effect will 
the new provincial Trees Act have on 
protecting H-Ws forests? What effect 
will the cancellation of tax rebates for 
forest management have? How many 
logging operations exist in the Region? 
Are there any Crown forests in 
H-W—how are they managed? 

Local development issues: What is the 
status of the proposed Spider Race 
Track, Perimeter Road, future plans for 
jet boat races in the west Bay? At 
present, we have working groups puiling 


.ogetner concern plans for me West 
Harbour ana the Windermere Basin area 

Information dissemination: First off. 
find a new name for this project! Take 
NAI and Hero. Atlas data and make sure 
everyone knows about it and is using it 
We are neanng completion on a citizen's 
guide to protecting natural areas in 
H-W. If you love giving slide shows 
call us! 

So, if any of this gets you going, please 
call Brian McHattie, conservation 
committee- sales representati ve at (905) 
627-3499. 

PS. DONT FORGET THE HNC 
DANCE FEB. 12 — SEE, WE ARE 
INTERESTING! 


Book Review 

Noah's Garden, 
Restoring the Ecology of 
Our Own Backyard 
Sara Stein 

By Virginia Cameron 
Birders who have gardens must read 
Noah's Garden. Restoring the Ecology of 
Our Own Backyards. The author, Sara 
Stein, describes her evolution from an 
overworked gardener whose large lawn 
required constant watering, mowing and 
fertilizing, to a more relaxed gardener 
who created a tall grass prairie, replete 
with native species An increase in 
bluebirds, butterflies and small mammals 
is the pleasant result She says, 
"Provided one plants a reasonable 
facsimile of a natural ecosystem...one 
can retire from that rank of gardeners 
and homeowners who, supposing that 
their services are the only ones that 
matter, work too hard, pay too much, 
and in return, are cheated of the bounty 
that natural plantings offer." She 
compares the silence of the lawn to the 
noisiness of insects humming and 
butterflies fluttering in the prairie. After 


reading mis cook, you wiil be lenmtea 
•jd mothball your lawnmower ana 
reconsider the raxing of leaves witn its 
harmful effect on butterflies. Treat 
yourself to an entertammg read, the text 
is enhanced by Stein's sketches of her 
garden and its inhabitants. It’s available 
from the Hamilton Public Library and 
Wentworth libraries. 


Come Celebrate With UsI 

In our 75th year the HNC will be 
hosting the: 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists' 
Annual Conference. 

May 27-29 1994 

McMaster University, Hamilton 

Join us for this exciting event 
featuring a great slate of speakers, field 
events, workshops, banquet and 
keynote speaker Monte Hnmmei of 
World Wildlife Fund. 

For details contact Doug McCollum 
1-905-383-9844 


MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, February 14, 8:00 p.m 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

RECENT DISCOVERIES 
ON THE NIAGARA 
ESCARPMENT 

Dr. Doug Larson 

Dr. Larson is a Professor in the 
department of Botany and Director of 
the Cliff Ecology Research Group at 
the University of Guelph. Join him to 
learn about the exciting ecology of the 
Niagara Escarpment ecosystem. 
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Monday, March 14, 8:00 p,nt 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd West 
Burlington 

VOLCANOES AND 
CLIMATE 

Paul Clifford 

Monday, February 21, 7:30 p.nt 

BIRD STUDY GROUP 

Location: RBG Nature Centre, 
Arboretum, 

Old Guelph Rd Dun das. 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn 
more about birds. If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. This month 
will feature: 

- Rob Dobos and Barb Charlton 

- Birds of Colorado 

i\ ‘ ’ - . 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 1-519- 
622-4709 

Thursday, March 3, 7:30 p.m. 

PLANT STUDY GROUP 

Location: Gage Park Depot, 

(near Greenhouses), 
Hamilton. 

The Plant Study Group is an informal 
meeting of those interested in plants and 
who wish to share ideas and leam more 
about this fascinating aspect of the 
natural world Whether a beginner or a 
seasoned botonist, come out and.enjoy 
die lively discussions. This month will 
feature: 

- naturalistic landscape design 
Organizer: Patricia Gilbert 945-1907 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday, Februay 12 

Valentine Day/Spring 
Migration Staging Dance 
Join the HNC for an enjoyable social 
event in the Dundas Town Hall and 
dance away the February blahs. Any 
profits will be donated for the 
protection of our natural areas. Tickets 
can be purchased for $10.00 at the 
HNC monthly meeting or by 

contacting the following people. If no 
one is home, please leave a message 
and your call will be returned 
Doug Kay and Karen Pettit 659-0153 
Brian McHattie 627-3499 
Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Sunday, February 13 9:30 a.m. 

Wildlife Signs • 

Join Beth to search the Dundas Valley 
for clues of its winter inhabitants. 
Meet at the Merrick Field Centre on 
Lower Lions Club Rd in An caster. 
Leader: Beth Stormont 627-7657 

., Sunday, February 13 10 a.m. 

Valentine Day Family Hike 
'Meet in the King and Lawrence 
Parking Lot for a family hike (and 
cross country ski if weather permits). 
Contact: Don McLean 664-8796 
■■■ John Struger 547-5116 

Sunday, February 13 5:00 p.m. 

Big Foot Moonwalk 
Meet in the Dundas Valley for a BBQ 
and snowshoe walk by moonlight 
$5.00/person. 

Pre-register 525-2181 

Saturday, UarctvS 9:00 ajn. > 

Winter Waterfowl Bonanza 
Burgeoning zebra mussel populations in 
Lake Ontario have resulted in huge 
numbers of wintering diving ducks off 
our shorelines the past few years. The 
spectacle of 1000‘s of White-winged 
Scoters, Goldeneye, Scaup and 
Oldsquaw, peppered with a few rarities. 


should not be missed Dress warmly 
and bring a spotting scope. Meet at 
Spencer Smith Park, Lakeshore Rd in 
Burlington 

Leader: Rob Dobos 1-519-888-0553 

March 1 to May 15 

Niagara Peninsula 
Hawkwatch 

This hawkwatch is conducted at Bearner 
Memorial Conservation Area on Ridge 
Rd above the escarpment in Grimsby. 
It is one of the best ^>ring viewing spots 
for' mi gram hawks in Ontario. Counters 
are on hand daily. The better days are 
when winds are southerly. 

Contact Bruce Duncan 1-519-622-4709 

Sunday, March 6 10:00 a.m. 

Ski the Rail-trail 
Cross-country ski or walk down the new 
rail-trail running down the escaprment 
from Limeridge Road to Wentworth 
Street Winter lookouts are spectacular. 
Meet at King's Forest Sin Hill Parking 
Lot 

Contact: Don McLean 664-8796 
John.Struger' 547-5116 


The January WOOD DUCK was 
assembled and mailed byr 

Jo Harschnitz 
Norm and Mary Pomfret 
Norm and Marg Ralston 
Barbara and Ian Reid • 

Doris Rundle 
Maria Sedgwick 
Jim and Jean Stollard 
Phyllis Vair 

Thanks everyone! 


My apologies for the uneven type in this 
issue. I’m afraid there are still a few 
bugs in the system. 

-Ed 
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Hie Hamilton Naturalists’ Club promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our natural 
heritage. Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive and visitors are always welcome. Outdoor 
field events are scheduled for every month and a complete listing for the enure season may be obtained form the 
Membership Director. The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is a registered charitable organization and all donations above 
the regular membership fee are tax deductible. 


1993 Membership Fees: 

Life Member... 

Active Member. 

Active Senior Member. 

Joint Members... 

Joint Senior Members. 

Family Membership. 

Student Member.. 

Corresponding Member.. 

Junior Nats.. 

Honorary Life Member. 


$350.00 
20.00 
. 17.00 

30.00 
. 25.00 
. 35.00 

10.00 
. 15.00 

20.00 
None 


'1 . 

H N C BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1993-94 


Past Presides!: 


Doug McCallum 

383-9844 

President: 


John Struger 

547-5116 

Vice-Pres*deat: 


Patricia Gilbert 

945-1907 

Secretary: 


Betty Blashiil 

664-8796 

Treasarer: 


Brian Burgon 

648-6153 

Membership: 


Wolfgang Luft 

681-2276 

Wood Dock Editor: 


Jean Stoliard 

634-3538 


CoaaervaiiM: 

Doug Kay 628-1072 

Sactany: 

John Fischer Days 336-4961 

Eves 643-3837 

Education: 

Lyn Hanna-Folkes 648-1945 

Program and Jr. Nataralists: 

Margaret Walton 627-7361 

Field Eveats: 

Brian Wylie 627-4601 

PabHcity: 

Roslynne 1 Price 681-2276 

Social: 

Doris Rundle . 561-8333 


THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and is produced by volunteer 
members of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is publirfied nine times yearly from September to May inclusive and it is 
mailed free to members. 

Contributions for publication are most welcome and should be addressed to the Editor: Jeaa Stoflard, 457-7 
Woodview Road., Bariiagtoa ON L7N 2Z9. Articles word processed on computer disk in IBM format while 
appreciated, are not necessary. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month preceding publication date. 
Articles may be reprinted without permission but credit lines must be included Articles in the WOOD DUCK reflect 
the views of the authors and are not necessarily the views endorsed by the Hamilton Nataralists' Oob. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: Rob Dobos, 178 Cedarbrae Ave., Waterloo, ON N2S 4L3 












